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President Praises Labor Conference on Standards 
p , 
President Roosevelt sent the following message to the National Conference a Laker Legislation 
which held its first wartime session in Indianapolis last month: 

You are meeting in this wartime conference to discuss questions relating to the well-being of our 
army of production. This army is constantly growing and must grow still more rapidly by 
recruiting women, young and old workers, and those with skills which have grown rusty or been 
retired. Wartime industry is different from peacetime industry, and not only in respect to the 
things which it produces. The time table is more urgent; we have to keep machines in operation 
all the time. We have to conserve scarce materials and} find substitutes. This will affect some 
phases of your safety programs. But the standards which have been built up over the years to protect 
our industrial workers against accidents, disease, and fatigue have great importance in conserv- 
ing the manpower of the war effort today. For if the industrial army is crippled by these 
enemies on the home front, the supplies going to our fighting forces will be curtailed. 

In this you are confronted with a challenge: 

How to carry out the intent of the laws that you in the State labor departments administer 


and that organized labor ‘has struggled to secure,*while making necessary adaptations to wartime 


conditions? How to arrange working hours so that the machines can operate round the clock while 
the human beings secure adequate rest? 

I want you to know that your difficulties in carrying out these programs are understood and 
appreciated. The hard work that still lies ahead of you is work that is essential to the winning 
of the war and is also essential to the peace that we hope to make—a peace in which good living 


and working standards will be established for all peoples. 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT 


Greetings were also sent to the Conference by the War Department, endorsing the maintenance 
of labor standards in wartime as an aid to production and thanking the labor commissioners for 
their efforts to adjust State laws when required by emergency conditions in war industries. 


éf*\UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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s FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 
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State Labor Officials Oppose 40-Hour Change 


The Ninth National Conference on Labor Legis- 
lation, meeting in Indianapolis last month, op- 
posed any change in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which would modify the basic 40-hour week with 
time and a half for overtime, on the grounds that 
such a change would reduce earnings of industrial 
workers and that such a reduction in the face of 
increasing living costs would cut purchasing power 
to the bare necessities and would injure morale and 
thus impair the war production program. It was 
pointed out that practically all war industries are 
now working 48*hours or more per week, and in 
many cases hours are too long. The Conference 
therefore commended the policy on hours of work 
issued by eight Government agencies. 

The program of action adopted by the Confer- 
ence follows: 

This is the first time the National Conference on 
Labor Legislation has met during wartime. The 
purpose of this Conference is to consider labor 
standards in relation to the fullest utilization of 
manpower in war production, and the recom- 
mendations which it makes are with a view to 
accelerating and strengthening the war effort. 

The Conference has been greatly concerned with 
the waste of manpower and the production losses 
stemming from the lack of a sound basic labor 
program. Such primary causes of waste as the 
alarmingly high accident rate, absenteeism caused 
by fatigue, illness, occupational disease, and labor 
turn-over, the Conference believes can and should 
be tackled by a policy along the lines recom- 
mended below. 

To eliminate the confusion and impairment of 
morale caused by conflicting directives issued by a 
multiplicity of agencies, the Conference recom- 
mends that all Federal labor policies should be 
decided by, or in cooperation with, the United 
States Department of Labor. It is further 
recommended that State labor departments be 
informed promptly of all policies so formulated. 


Maintenance of Labor Standards. 

Next, the Conference emphasizes that in its 
opinion a high level of war production can best be 
attained and sustained by adhering to existing 
labor standards and by extending them to groups 
not now covered; provided, however, that where an 
investigation by the State labor department 
establishes that an emergency need exists, modifi- 


cation of specific standards may be made on 

temporary basis for war industries. The pp 
cedures for such temporary adjustments develop, 
by the State labor departments, in cooperatiy 
with the United States Department of Labor, {| 
Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission, are @. 
dorsed by the Conference because they have ma 

it possible both to meet emergency war needs g 

to preserve basic standards. No single les 
method of adjustment can be recommenda 
Some States have used statutory administrati 
flexibility; others have used emergency powers 

the Governor; some have had to seek legislat 

authorization. 


Safety and Health. 

Stepping up the goals for our armed forces a 
their equipment means a heavier drain on | 
entire civilian population and makes imperatis 
the most effective use of all our human and mater 
resources. Industrial accidents rob us of may 
power and labor skills needed to achieve our 
production goals. This is the greatest single caus 
of lost time. A quarter billion days of produet 
time were lost through such accidents in 1941 

During wartime, induction of new workers i 
the labor market, overcrowded workshops, pre 
sure for increased output, long hours, and use 
new processes and materials call for redoublix 
the efforts of every group and every individua 
Broad programs of action must be worked 0 
by management, labor, and the Governmen 
The Conference recommends the  followiy 
measures: 

State laws, especially whe 
provision for  rule-makin 


1. Strengthening 
there is no 
authority. 





2. Adoption of labor codes dealing with all 1! 
principal health and work hazards in State 
where they are lacking. 

3. More adequate inspection and enforeemet! | 


This menns much more funds for State lab 
departments and adequate compensation | 
retain and attract competent personnel. 


4. Maximum coordination of plans and _ pre 


grams of governmental agencies, both Stat 
and Federal. 
5. Safety training programs for new workers 


t 


foremen, key men,and union shop stewards} 


also training courses in supervision. 
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Hold Too Long Hours Reduce Efficiency 


The Conference is unalterably opposed to any 
modification of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which might destroy the principle requiring the 
payment of straight time for the first 40 hours 
of work per week and the payment of time and a 
half for work in excess of 40 hours. We recognize 
the need for maximum production for war pur- 
poses Which has already required many industries 
to establish workweeks in excess of the basic 
40-hour week with the payment of time and one- 
half for hours beyond this basic week. 

When hours of work are too long, the rate of 
production tends after a period to decrease and 
the health and efficiency of workers are impaired. 
The Conference therefore commends the recom- 
mendation on hours of work for maximum pro- 
duction jointly issued by the War Department, 
Navy Department, Maritime Commission, War 
Production Board, Public Health Service, War 
Manpower Commission, Commerce Department, 
and Labor Department. These standards include 
a weekly day of rest, provision for meal periods, 
and a recommended maximum 8-hour day, 
except. for temporary adjustments on showing 
of emergency needs connected with the war. 


Wage Policy in Wartime. 

Fullest production requires a healthy civilian 
population with high morale. Wages adequate 
for health, decency, and morale must be estab- 
lished. Thus minimum-wage regulation becomes 
a vital part of the war production program. 

The wages of workers in wartime must be pro- 
teeted to care for their present needs under rising 
living costs, and to insure them against a fall in 
wages after the war. The Conference urges that 
the 40-cent minimum rate be extended to all 
workers under the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
rapidly as possible. In addition, the Public Con- 
tracts Act should also be used to the fullest extent 
to set mmimum prevailing wage rates. 

Mates without power to regulate wages should 
move at once for State wage and hour legislation, 
paralleling the Federal act, to give immediate 
protection to all low-paid workers by establishing 
a basic minimum rate and making provision for 
wage board procedure. States having a minimum- 
wage law for women should consider the advis- 
ability of extending the coverage to men. 

All wage rates should be established for the job, 
and should be the same for women as for men. 
his wage principle should be incorporated in 
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every union contract, and all questions concerning 
the comparability of jobs performed by men and 
women should be referred to joint labor-manage- 
ment committees. When agreement cannot be 
reached, the case should be referred for arbitration. 
Workmen's Compensation. 

Peacetime objectives in the field of compensa- 
tion for industrial injuries are not overshadowed 
by the war. On the contrary, when all industries 
are working on a common national program, it is 
more necessary than ever to have complete 
coverage, an adequate scale of benefits, and 
administration that is prompt and simple. Under 
pressure of the national emergency, we should 
move in every State to raise benefits, extend cover- 
age of the laws, and cover occupational disease 
where not now included. 

In order to make possible full utilization of man- 
power, some provision needs to be made for pre- 
venting a higher cost of workmen’s compensation 
due to the employment of handicapped and older 
workers. This should not be done by permitting 
such workers to waive their rights under the 
workmen's compensation laws because this de- 
feats the full purpose of the laws and undermines 
sound administration. Instead, the Conference 
recommends that this provision be made through 
setting up special funds, such as second injury 
funds. In this way the employer will carry only 
the normal cost of an accident while the added 
cost of the cumulative effects of the second injury 
will be borne by the fund. 


State Labor Departments. 

Additional requirements imposed upon State 
labor departments by increased production makes 
essential the expansion of staff and facilities. 
Adequate appropriations should be made available 
to meet these demands. 


Adequate Housing for War Workers. 
Because of the tremendous influx of war workers 
into war industries, there has developed an ex- 
tremely serious problem of housing. In many 
States it has been impossible to provide sanitary 
housing for war workers and their families, with 
resulting injury to health, morale, and efficiency 
of the men and women engaged in war industries. 
It is recommended that every effort be made by 
the appropriate Federal agencies to expedite a 
program of low-cost housing in those areas where 
there has been a concentration of war industries. 





Urge Careful Planning on Jobs for Young 


The Conference holds that the fast mounting 
demands upon the adult manpower of the Nation 
has brought a tremendous increase in the employ- 
ment of children and youth under 18. At least 
twice as many in these age groups were certifi- 
cated for employment in 1941 as in 1940, and 
this increase is continuing in 1942. This has 
meant that many boys and girls in high school 
and even in the grades have had their schooling 
cut short. It is a situation which demands 
the serious attention of the Nation. Older 
youth can help in the war effort and with the 
increasing demands of the emergency these 
older boys and girls will more and more be called 
on to play their part. If they are to do this 
effectively, there must be careful planning and 
guidance for their participation in the war effort 
with due regard to established legal child-labor and 
school-attendance laws for the conservation of 
their health, safety, and educational opportunity 
and in accordance with the following basic 
principles: 

1. No child under 14 as a part of any hired labor 

force. 

2. No child under 16 in any manufacturing, 
processing, or mining occupation. 

3. No minor under 18 in any occupation de- 
clared to be particularly hazardous for 
young workers under State or Federal laws. 

4. Guidance of youth 16 to 18 years of age whose 
work is essential to the war effort into occu- 
pations suited to their age and capacity in 
which they can make the greatest contribu- 
tion with the least hazard to their health and 
well-being. 

5. The U. S. Department of Labor and State 
agencies insist that women and over-the- 
draft-age men be employed before invading 
the ranks of children under 18. 


The Conference recommends also that special 
attention be given by the appropriate State 
agencies and community groups to plans for re- 
cruitment and employment of school-age boys and 
girls for emergency agricultural work. It urges 
that State departments of labor take an active 
part in cooperation with other groups in the State 
in seeing that such plans are developed with 
appropriate safeguards for the health and welfare 
of children employed in wartime agriculture, and 
that State departments of labor make special 
efforts to enforce such provisions of State child- 
labor laws as are applicable to children employed 
in agricultural work. 

The Conference emphasizes that there are still 
untapped reserves of adult labor which can and 
should be called upon before boys and girls are 
called upon to leave school or to carry a double 
burden of school and work. It commends the 
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efforts of Federal and State agencies in developing 
plans to protect the children and youth of th, 
Nation in the present emergency, and urges fy 
cooperation in carrying out such standards an¢ 
policies for safeguarding their employment jy 
wartime. 

The Conference condemns the independent cop. 
tractor or “little merchant” system widely used jp 
the distributing of newspapers, magazines, and 
circulars, and urges complete coverage of thes 
groups under the child-labor laws. 


Industrial Home Work. 

This Conference reiterates the position taken by 
previous conferences that evils of low wages, long 
hours, child labor, unsatisfactory working cond 
tions, and difficulty experienced in enforcing labor 
standards in home work have indicated the 
necessity for its abolition. Waste of manpower 
and materials involved in such production intens- 
fies the need for prohibition. The Conference 
strongly commends the Administrator of th 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
for the virtual prohibition of home work in five 
important home-work industries, and urges that 
similar action be taken with respect to embroid- 
eries, handkerchiefs, and other home-work in- 
dustries and that a strong enforcement program 
be undertaken at once. 

Action by the States is still needed to control 
home work in intra-State industries and to cover 
industries where no Federal prohibitory order has 
been issued. States which do have authority to 
prohibit should issue prohibitory orders; States 
which have a home-work problem and no authority 
to prohibit should secure such legislation at once 


Regulation of Private Agencies. 


The past year has made necessary the mos 
effective use of every available worker. While the 
demand for new workers to augment the labor 
supply—women, older workers, physically hand- 
capped workers—is being intensified, wasteful 
recruiting practices are still permitted. The Con- 
ference condemns the practices of labor contractors 
and private employment agencies which serious} 
interfere with the orderly recruitment of labor for 
war industries and agriculture. These include 
spreading of false and inaccurate information 
charging exorbitant fees, stimulating artificit 
labor turn-over, and encouraging unnecessar 
travel from one community to another when bot! 
public and private transportation facilities must 





be conserved. Unjustifiable at any time, in tim 
of war, the public interest demands that such | 
practices be outlawed both in order to conserve j 
manpower and to prevent exploitation. 


(Continued on p. 7) 
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Interim Committee to Study Bills 


The Conference recommends that a committee 
be appointed to study and report to the delegates 
upon the standard bill for arbitration of labor dis- 
putes now being distributed by the American 
Arbitration Association and upon the bill for 
emergency powers of Governors distributed by the 
Council of State Governments. 

This report was presented by Mr. Frisbie on 
behalf of the following committee: 

Louis Biocn, Assistant to Director, Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, California. 

Rory M. Brewer, President, State Federation of Labor, 
Nebraska. 

Francis J. CarmicuarEt, ClO Regional Director, New 
England. 

Wiutuiam L. Connouuy, Director of Labor, Rhode Island. 

Harvey C. FremMine, CIO Regional Director, Missouri. 

Water Frisspre, Secretary, Indiana Industrial Union 
Council. 

Micuak. J. Haas. Commissioner of Labor, Alaska. 

4. V. LunpGREN, Labor Commissioner, Kansas. 

Cart H. Muuuen, President, Indiana State Federation 
of Labor. 

Joun D. Reep, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Tera : : 

CHARLES SATTLER, Commissioner, Department of Labor, 
West Virginia. 

In addition to this program, the Conference 
adopted a number of resolutions calling for cen- 
tralized supervision of all vocational training 
facilities and State regulation of privately operated 


trade schools; urging that special measures be 
taken for the maternity care of working mothers 
and for the day care of young children whose 
mothers are employed; calling attention to the 
unsatisfactory hours schedules maintained in 
certain Government establishments in spite of the 
announced Federal policy on hours of work; 
protesting against lack of protection against 
occupational disease in war plants operated for 
the Government in States that do not have ade- 
quate legislation; endorsing State health insurance 
legislation; and demanding adequate labor repre- 
sentation on all governmental bodies whose 
decisions affect the living, working, or other con- 
ditions of labor. The U.S. Department of Labor 
was encouraged, by a resolution, to proceed with 
plans for providing an advisory service to industry 
and labor, in cooperation with State labor depart- 
ments, for the improvement of working conditions 
in war industries. 

The Conference concluded with a rising vote, 
on motion of the Secretary of Labor and Industry 
of Pennsylvania, to pledge whole-hearted support 
to the Commander-in-Chief through the Secretary 
of Labor for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Delegates appointed by the Governors of 36 
States and Alaska attended the meeting, the first 
wartime session of the conference. 


Safety and Health Problems of Women in Industry 


Women are no more inherently liable to aecci- 
dents than men. In fact, supervisors credit them 
with being more cautious, less apt to be careless 
and reckless. But they have certain problems 
that must be given consideration. 

Inexperience is a fruitful cause of accidents. 
Great numbers of women in war industries must 
be classed as inexperienced workers. As an inex- 
perienced worker, a woman’s problem will be 
the same as those of an inexperienced boy, 
except that most women lack the mechanical 
familiarity that boys have had more opportunity 
to attain. This has proved not to be an import- 
ant obstacle to the successful employment of 
women if it is met with understanding and 
appropriate training. 

Factory life will be altogether new to more 
and more of the women called into war industries. 
These workers are not accustomed to general fac- 
tory conditions, where people and objects are 
moving more quickly than is usual elsewhere. 
Many accidents may be prevented by guarding 
these workers from exposure to danger in the 
early days of their employment. 
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Another type of inexperience is that of the 
factory worker who has changed from one occu- 
pation to another, and has not vet become skilled 
in the new one. Workers of this kind are famil- 
iar with the general dangers of factory life, but 
they have not formed the necessary mental and 
muscular habifs to do their new work without 
faulty movements. Many women will fall in 
this category. Except in rare cases, prior to 
1941 women in factory work in the metal indus- 
tries were limited to light work of the assembly 
type, to drill-press and light punch-press opera- 
tions. Now they are going to work on machine 
tools of great variety, lathes, milling machines, 
planing machines, boring machines, heavy punch 
presses, automatic screw machines, grinders, 
profilers, precision tappers, and so forth. 

It is a great advantage if new entrants can be 
trained on a nonproduction basis, rather than be 
allowed to pick up the technique of their new 
occupation in the ordinary course of production. 
Such pretraining, perhaps in a section of the 
factory especially arranged for the purpose, 
allows the worker to acquire more easily the 





necessary habit formations of her new occupa- 
tion if she is taught them by an expert and 
allowed to work without regard to speed. If 
the new worker is on a production basis the speed 
factor is necessarily introduced and the worker 
may acquire a set of faulty movements. Such 
faulty methods are likely to lead to accidents, 
since they consist of clumsy muscular movements 
which are the basis of many accidents. 

Training schemes are essential even for simple 
industrial processes. Lack of training was cer- 
tainly an important contributing cause in the 
serious injury of a girl in small-arms ammuni- 
tion manufacturing early this year. This young 
woman was put to work inspecting cartridges, 
with no preliminary training other than watch- 
ing another packer for a short time. She had had 
no instruction in the hazards of her job nor in 
necessary safety precautions. She was wearing 
a wrist watch and necklace. Powder shoes had 
not yet been issued to her. A few minutes after 
she began inspection on her own she was found 


lying on the floor some feet from her work, her 
clothes and face covered with blood. Safety 


goggles had saved her sight, but she had a badly 
burned hand and arm, with less serious burns 
on her face and body. 

In contrast, many bag-loading plants, where 
the operations are very simple, give beginners an 
opportunity to go through the routine movement 
until manual dexterity has been achieved using 


corn or some other inert substance instead of 
powder. The girls are taught something of the 


type of powder handled and the reasons for pre- 
cautions taken. 

Training for inexperienced girls has been greatly 
aided in at least one plant by the use of a pocket- 
size safety manual, attractively illustrated and 
setting forth the safety rules for each type of work 
women are engaged in, as well as general rules such 
as those relating to clothing. 

A machine adequately guarded so that it is safe 
for men is just as safe for women. It is manage- 
ment’s job to see that women’s apparel at the 
machine is as safe as the working clothes that have 
been developed for men. In a period when a long 
bob or an intricate hair-do is the fashion, no 
article of personal protective equipment is of more 
immediate importance to the woman worker than 
the headwear designed for safety. Itis important, 
if a hair covering is to be acceptable to the workers, 
that it be designed for comfort and attractiveness 
as well as safety. Fortunately these are not incom- 
patible. Comfort means that the headsize will be 
generous, which means further that the hat will be 
thrown off if it strikes the machinery. Comfort 
means, too, that it will be possible to cover the 
hair without ruining the hair-do. Such styling 
will guarantee that all the hair is covered, a most 
important safety factor. Further essentials of a 
good hat for work are height, so that the top does 
not touch the girl’s hair, and stiffness, so that it 
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will not catch in revolving machinery. 
alone do not meet these r 


Hair nets 
requirements and in to 
many cases have proved inadequate for safety. 
There are numerous horrible examples alread: 
presented by war industry to prove that maching 


are effective scalping devices. Two cases g» 
typical. A girl leaned over her lathe to oil }; 
She was not wearing a cap. Her hair caught ¢ 
the revolving bar and she received severe sea); 
and head injuries. The other case occurred to th, 
operator of a high-speed drill. In this case all th 
hair on one side of the woman’s head was torn oy 

It is advisable that women workers be require 
to wear suitable hair covering whether they are o 
machine work or not if there is a possibility of 
their shifting to machine operation at any time or 
they must pass through sections where machine 
are in operation. 

On jobs where there is exposure to dusts such 
tetryl] that will discolor the hair, closely woven an 
easily laundered caps of the turban variety shoul 
be provided.! 

Footwear probably ranks with headwear 
importance. Many styles of shoes worn by wome 
have no proper place in the factory. Dr. Charis 
Francis Long, well-known industrial physician 
tells how a pair of such shoes opened a real safety 

‘~ampaign in one large woman-employing factory 
An employee coming downstairs lost both hee 
trom her shoes and sat down so violently that he 
coccyx was broken. Those shoes were parade 
through the plant on a truck, beside a pair of good 
work shoes, and from that time on low-heele 
oxfords with straps or laces over the instep wer 
the only working shoes women were allowed t 
wear in the plant. No shoe accident has occurred 
since. 

Less striking, but no doubt a more commo 
cause of accidents, are the fatigue and nervousnes 
that can be laid to badly fitting shoes. 

Women are going to work in increasing number 
in jobs where danger of dropping heavy materi: 
requires wearing safety shoes. Fortunately, such 
shoes for women are now on the market, manv 
factured by half a dozen or more well-known shoe 
manufacturing firms. In some localities they a 
handled by the local stores of national mail-orde 
houses at reasonable prices. 

The work uniform should afford protecti 
against the hazard for which it is designed. Fi 
machine operators, a one-piece overall trouser su 
is perhaps most satisfactory. It should be de 
signed to allow arm freedom. Sleeves ai 
trousers should have no cuffs and pockets shouli 
be dispensed with. If a pocket is necessary | 
should be stitched flat and so located that catching 
on a protruding part is impossible. 

Jewelry, loose-knit or long-sleeved sweaters 
frills of any kind, should be banned from thi 
shop. 
ral No. 9, Safety Caps for 
ws im press. 


1 Women’s Bureau Special Bul. 
Women in War Factories, 
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Agents of the Women’s Bureau are frequently 
asked, “How can we enforce the wearing of 
proper work clothes by women?” The answer 
has several facets. It goes back first to training 
for the job. There the safety rules should be 
presented and should be explained. It is im- 
portant not only to demonstrate how, but why. 
If that is done, the new worker will accept the 
regulation of apparel as part of the job she is 
taking. 

Nevertheless, new clothing regulations are not 
always accepted by the worker who has been on 
the job without special safety clothing. This 
report from a company employing many women 
on revolving machinery outlines a democratic 
procedure when newly designed work caps were 
issued: 

After passingon * * * suggestions from our safety 
department to two units which use a considerable 
number of women * * * we put it up to them 
to make their own suggestions after the problem was 
outlined to them. We have women in supervisory 
capacities in both these plants and they worked with 
the girls who were using the hats on the experimental 
basis. In nearly all cases comment was favorable. 
When the hats were issued to all the women they 
were generally accepted. 

An efficient system, where possible, is to have 
a matron in charge of the women’s locker room 
on hand at the beginning of each shift. Check 
can be made on clothing and the foreman will be 
relieved of that somewhat onerous task and 
enabled to concentrate more fully on his primary 
duties. 

The whole problem of safety of women workers 
hinges on good supervision. The supervision 
of women presents problems little different from 
the supervision of men. However, if the foreman 
resents the introduction of women into the plant, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, or if the 
men themselves dislike the presence of women, 
there is not likely to be the smoothness of opera- 
tion that results in adequate production and safe 
methods. 

Management should be aware of attitudes that 
would hinder the most effective employment of 
women. It is important to have a woman per- 
sonnel officer on the administrative staff. In 
some plants the Women’s Bureau has visited, a 
woman is in charge of personnel matters where 
women employees are concerned, or plans are 
under way to employ one as soon as the extra 
numbers of women are hired. But in others 
there is only a matron or so-called hostess in 
charge of the women’s service rooms to act as 
counselor to the girls. 

A large aircraft firm claimed to have dis- 
ciplinary trouble with women. Analysis showed 
that their placement policies and their work 
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organization had not been sufficiently well planned 
inadvance. Meanwhile, other firms were employ- 
ing women with marked success. 

The inclusion of a woman specialist in safety 
supervision: is important as increasing numbers 
of women are unaleped. The inclusion of women 
workers on active safety committees is equally 
important. 

The home responsibilities of women workers 
may seem a little removed from the sphere of 
safety engineering. They are, nevertheless, 
closely related te the lower threshold of fatigue 
among women : to the rather more frequent 
short illnesses of » 2men. Ill health and fatigue 
are the results of exposures both at work and away 
from work. They cannot be broken down into 
8-hour. shifts. 

Only the very youngest girls in industry are 
one-job individuals. The time when a man is 
not at work usually is his own for rest and recrea- 
tion; but this is not so for women. The single 
girls contribute part of their wages to their 
families besides helping in the work of the house. 
The married women not only contribute their 
earnings but work in and manage the home and 
rear its children. 

Responsibilities for children and home duties 
become more pressing with housing shortages, 
domestic-help shortages, food rationing, fuel 
rationing, and other war problems. Through the 
furtherance of day-care plans for children, coop- 
eration with local merchants in planning hours 
for shopping, and assistance in solving local 
housing problems, the employer can aid in reliev- 
ing his women workers of fatigue that might 
seriously affect both production and accident 
rates. 





Regulation of Private Agencies. 


(Continued from p. 4) 


The States have done much and must do more 
to prevent abuses occurring within their own 
borders by securing and enforcing effective State 


laws. However, this is now, also, a national 
problem. Many employment agency placements 


are across State lines, and national legislation is 
necessary to regulate this interstate business. A 
bill now before both Houses of Congress (H. R. 
5510 and S. 2333), following the pattern of the 
most effective State controls, requires Federal 
registration and regulation of employment agencies 
for industrial and agricultural labor which operate 
across State lines. The Conference urges enact- 
ment of this bill as one essential step in developing 
a consistent national manpower policy for war 
industry. 








Industrial Injuries to Women in War Time 


with increased em- 
defense industries, saw an increase 
of 27 percent in industrial injuries to women 
reported during the year, compared with a 22- 
percent increase in injuries to all employees, 
according to State Department of Labor reports. 
In manufacturing, women’s injuries rose by 44 
percent; in the making of electrical machinery by 
82 percent, compared with 57 percent for both sexes. 

There were 3,300 injuries to women 
closed during the year, 11 percent more than in 
1940. Injuries resulting death or some per- 
manent disability Ganemng disfigurement) rose 
by 15 percent. This again re presented a greater 
increase than for all: Closed cases of 
injury to women in manufacturing were 27 per- 
cent more than in 1940, compared with 25 percent 
for both men and women. 

The report points out that these increases 
probably are due in considerable part to advances 
in employment, and to some extent to lengthen- 
ing of hours. Data are lacking to determine 
whether frequency (number of injuries to every 
1,000,000 man-hours worked) and severity (num- 
ber of days lost to every 1,000 man-hours worked) 
have increased. The Illinois Department of 
Labor was able to compare trends in all com- 
pensated accidents with employment increases in 
manufacturing, based on a representative sample. 
This shows that in general the curve is the same. 
The index of all compensated accidents in manu- 
facturing was above that of employment in 1940 
but below it in 1941. It was suggested that in 
1940, with a sharp increase in employment and 
demands for speed-up in production, the higher 
level of accidents was due not only to the increased 
man-hour exposure but largely to the hiring of 
workers not accustomed to the hazards of their 
new jobs—aggravated by fatigue, speed-up, lack 
of proper instruction, and inadequate supervision. 
With employment still increasing in 1941, the 
accident trend began to flatten out, probably 
reflecting in a’ measure the intensified safety 
activities. 


The year 1941 in Illinois, 


ployment in 


cases of 


cases. 


Employers Ask What Women Workers Need 


As women in increasing numbers are drawn into 
industries which have not usually employed them, 
or are shifted to occupations long considered men’s 
work, many requests come to the Women’s Bureau 
for assistance in meeting the problems that arise. 
As the Bureau was established “to formulate 
standards and policies which shall promote the 
welfare of wage-earning women, improve their 
working conditions, increase their efficiency, and 
advance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment,’ it is natural and fitting that all the facilities 





The financial loss to the women is indicated }y 
the fact that while the median of their week) 
earnings was $15.59, average weekly comp: hsation 
paid during time lost was $10.66, a difference » 
practically $5. Since compensation was paid for, 
total of nearly 37,000 weeks, there was a possibj 
loss of about $182,000. The loss to industry i 
compensation alone was nearly $400,000, 9 perecen; 
more than in 1940. The loss in vital procductig; 
in a time of emergency cannot be calculated 
Some women can never return to work. 

More than a fourth of all women’s injuries wer 
the result of falls, among both reported and close 
cases. Among closed cases, falls on the level wep 
nearly three-fourths again as frequent as were falk 
from elevations. Just over a fourth of such jp. 
juries caused permanent disability. Good hous. 
keeping and proper work shoes are the chief safe. 
guards against such occurrences. 

There was a sharp increase in reported injuries 
due to machines, 62 percent for women, 44 percent 
for all. In one-fourth of the cases closed in 194) 
compared with a little over one-sixth closed j 
1940, injury was caused by machinery. The great 
majority of these injuries were caused by power 
driven working machines. In this group, th 
following caused 20 or more cases of injuny 
Punch presses, 165; mangles, 51; miscellaneous 
presses, 43; sewing machines, 39; food-slicing ms- 
chines, 28; riveting machines, 21; miscellaneous 
cutters, 21; drill presses, 20. The seriousness 0! 
machine accidents is shown by the fact that hal! 
of all injuries to women due to power-driven work- 
ing machines were permanent; in the case of pune 
presses, three-fourths. An estimated 13,000 days 
were lost by the women permanently injured by 
all these machines, one-third attributable 
injuries caused by punch presses. 

It would seem that more young women are being 
employed. Compared with 1940, the under-2 
groups showed a 61-percent increase in_reporte 
injuries. Such injuries due to machinery had mor 
than doubled in this young group. 


of the Bureau should be focused on such questions 
It was estimated that 1.4 million women were 
war employment the first of the year and 3 millio! 








in Septembe r. These facts are cuide posts to tl 
work to be done. 

An employer who has never 
production, watches manpower dwindle, 
faced with the necessity of doing so. He feel 
that he is launching out on an uncharted sea| 
His business associates cannot help him, they to % 
are ina quandary. He has never had to consider § 


hired women ol 
and Is 
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State laws as they affect women. The plant’s 
service facilities do not fit the needs of women. 
Should women have a special room in which to 
He has never thought of the amount of 
muscle needed to do his work. It has always been 
assumed that men’s muscles are adequate. He 
runs over in his mind certain solvents that are 
ysed in the plant. Occasionally these have caused 
trouble—a rash on the hands, perhaps. Will the 
effect on Women be more serious? He doesn’t 
know. Men’s clothing and their type of haircut 
usually are reasonably suited to work conditions. 
He has a vision of a woman in filmy blouse 
and with shoulder-length curls bending over a 
drill press and he shudders. Can he persuade 
them to wear a uniform? If so, what is the 
best kind? 

Jobs are all planned for the worker to stand as a 
matter of course. Should a woman be on her feet 
for an 8-hour day, sometimes with overtime? He 
thinks it would be hard on his high-school daugh- 
ter. What should he pay women? Those punch- 
press jobs have paid 85 cents an hour. If women 
can’t turn out so much, production cost will rise. 
But if their wage is lower, will they be satisfied? 
He hopes so. 

This composite picture given an idea of the 
inquiries that come to the Women’s Bureau from 
the manufacturers of machinery and metal prod- 
ucts, aircraft and parts, chemicals, glass, muni- 
tions, and so forth. State labor officials or health 
departments, union officers, individual workers, 
educators, writers, the speaker at the local women’s 


rest? 


War Industries Call 


The number of woman factory wage earners 
increased by more than a half million during the 
first year of war, according to a report of Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. This did not include office and 
other clerical employees, saleswomen, officials, 
technical and supervisory personnel. 

“In mid-October there were about 3,200,000 
women employed as factory wage earners as 
compared with 2,700,000 in October, 1941,” she 
sald. “Over the same period total factory wage 
eamers increased from 11,400,000 to an all-time 
high of 12,700,000, which did not include Gov- 
erament-operated establishments such as navy 
yards, arsenals, and the like. 

“Although well over nine-tenths of the increase 
in factory wage employment was in the durable 
goods industries, which traditionally employ 
relatively few women, female employment in- 
creased by 20 percent as compared with an increase 
of 9 percent for men. 

“The durable goods industries, primarily de- 
voted to war production, absorbed about four- 
fifths of the year’s increase in female factory 
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club also write to ask some of these questions. It 
is‘ extremely important that answers should be 
forthcoming and that the information should be 
accurate and up-to-date. 

The Wonien’s Bureau began in the first World 
War to study these problems and has continued to 
follow them. As soon as the defense production 
program began, experienced agents visited typical 
plants to see on what jobs women were working 
and to analyze others as to their suitability for 
women. Even if only one plant in a dozen made 
the fullest use of womanpower this was sufficient 
to guide others in the industry who asked, “Can 
women do the work in my plant?” Return visits 
and inspection of new plants as they came into 
production enabled answers to be made to the 
question, “Is the work of women satisfactory?” 
Given time for adjustment it generally was found 
highly satisfactory. The closely related question 
of equal pay to women would seem to be settled 
by this fact, but it continues to arise. 

Research by the Women’s Bureau on labor laws 
and their effect on women is continuous. So is the 
accumulation of data on the effect of various hour 
schedules on the woman worker’s health, steadi- 
ness of employment, and production. The need 
for and results of rest and adequate meal periods 
have been thoroughly explored, the question of 
night work been given careful consideration. 
Standards have been set for service facilities for 
women, for safety clothing, and for seats. All this 
information is being made available in brief, 
simple reports as rapidly as possible. 


for More Women 


employment. The transportation equipment group 
led with a gain of 175,000 women—almost entirely 
due to increased hiring in aircraft plants. Before 
Pearl Harbor only about 1 in 100 wage earners was 
a woman; today 1 in10is. Large increases in female 
wage employment were also reported by the ma- 
chinery industries (106,000) and by plants manu- 
facturing iron and steel and their products (76,000). 

“Tn the nondurable goods industries, the number 
of women employed increased by 110,000 
largely in ammunition and explosive plants—while 
the number of men decreased by 34,000. To some 
exteat, this reflects the hiring of women to replace 
men who have shifted to the higher-paid heavy 
war industries or entered the armed forces. 

‘“‘As in earlier years, establishments engaged in 
the manufacturing of apparel and other finished 
fabrics continued to employ the largest proportion 
of female wage earners, 78 percent. Other indus- 
tries in which large proportions of the wage earners 
were tobacco manufactures, 67 percent; textile- 
mill products, 47 percent; and leather and leather 
products, 44 percent.” 











Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1942 


The number of employees in civil nonagri- 
cultural establishments reached a total of 38,- 
555,000 in mid-October, the highest on record. 
The gain since mid-September was 207,000 and 
since October a year ago, 2% million. These 
figures do not include proprietors of unincor- 
porated businesses, self-employed persons, unpaid 
family workers, domestics employed in private 
homes, personnel of the NYA, WPA, and CCC, 
and the uniformed personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

Trade as a whole showed a seasonal employ- 
ment increase of 118,000, due largely to expansion 
in department, variety, and clothing 
although government restrictions on the manu- 
facture and sale of civilian goods continued to 
affect many lines of trade. Manufacturing firms 
reported 64,000 more wage and salaried employees 
in October, although a slight decline is normally 
expected at this time. In Federal, State, and 
local government departments, civilian employ- 
ment increased by 205,000, most of the expansion 
being in Federal war agencies. Employment 


stores, 


declines were shown in the following croup 
construction by 96,000, finance-service-misee. 
laneous by 72,000, mining by 9,000, and trans 
portation-public utility by 3,000. 


MANUFACTURING 
Employment in the durable-goods group 
manufacturing industries increased by 1.8 percen 
and pay rolls by 4.0 percent as war plants cop. 
tinued to add workers to their pay rolls. Thy 
largest aggregate gains were reported by sud 
key industries as aircraft, shipbuilding, auto. 
mobiles, electrical equipment, and machine-shq 
products. In the nondurable-goods group em. 
ployment fell by 1.3 percent and pay rolls by 27 
percent, due primarily to large seasonal reductions 
in canning. Material shortages and governme 
restrictions on the manufacture of goods fi 
civilian consumption continued to cause em- 
ployment declines in such industries as Cast-iro 
pipe, tin cans, cutlery, typewriters, and jewelry 


Estimated employment and weekly pay rotls in manufacturing groups (preliminary) October 1942, Septenb 


1942 


Number of wage earners employed 


October 1942 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 12, 685, 800 
Durable group ?, 119, 600 
Iron and steel and their products 1, 626, 000 
Machinery, excluding electric 1, 114, 800 


Transportation equipment (except auto- 


mobile) 1, 745, 000 


Automobiles 477, 200 
Nonferrous metals and their products 370, 600 
Lumber and timber basie products 483, 700 
Furniture and finished lumber products 355, 700 
Stone, clay, and glass products 355, 000 
Vondurable group 5, 566, 200 
Textile mill products 1, 253, 000 
Apparel and finished fabrics 847, 900 
Leather and leather products 349, 600 
Food and kindred products 1, 123, 500 
Tobacco manufactures 99, 000 
Paper and allied products 295, 500 
Printing and publishing 325, 000 
Chemicals and allied products 650, 400 
Products of petroleum and coal 125, 500 
Rubber products 161, 600 
Miscellaneous 335, 200 


10 


and October 1941 (adjusted to 1940 and 1941 Bureau of E-m ployment Security data) 


Amount of weekly pay roll (thousands 


September 


September 1942 October 1941 October 1942 1942 October 
12,632,900 11,388,100 $471,376 $455,234 $337, 25 
6, 995, 200 5, 898, 100 312, 486 300, 470 204, 3t 
1, 616, 200 1, 507, 600 68, 308 66, 128 92, 37 
1, 098, 600 918, 400 52, 229 19, 856 35, 60 
1, 676, 600 738, 800 94, 786 91, 676 32, 307 
461, 900 567, 600 24, 135 22, 981 24, 34 
369, 200 358, 500 15, 437 14, 898 11, 9% 
494, 100 532, 300 12, 653 12, 129 11, 0 
353, 500 403, 800 9, 596 8, 956 9, # 
355, 800 389, 300 11, 166 10, 479 10, i 
5, 637, 700 5, 490, 000 158. 890 154, 764 132,8 
1, 252, 000 1, 298, 700 31, 414 30, 304 27, 272 
846, 000 913, 400 19, 309 18, 150 18, 52! 
350, 000 375, 100 9, 137 8, 580 8, 05 
1, 239, 100 1, 049, 100 30, 900 32, 482 25, 03: 
98, 400 97, 000 2, 170 2,031 1, 79 
291, 900 328, 500 9, 325 8, 618 9, 089 
316, 100 348, 600 10, 904 10, 439 10, 954 
631, 300 458, 600 23, 407 22, 638 13, 95t 
126, 600 123, 200 5, 353 5, 338 1, 60: 
157, 600 162, 000 6, 027 5, 677 4, 95t 
328, 700 335, 800 10, 944 10, 507 8, 656 Bi 
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Employment, pay rolls, hours, and earnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries (preliminary) 


Percent- Percent- 
ig age 

Item October 1942 change, change, 

previous | previous 
month year 

Retail trade 
Employment 3, 616, 400 2.9 6 
Weekly pay rolls $84, 482, 000 a5 ; 
Weekly hours 410. 9 +. 5 3. 
Hourly earnings SO. 62 a + &, 
Weekly earnings $23. 43 6 6 
Wholesale trade 
Employme« nt 1, 438, 100 io 7. 
Weekly pay roll $54, 819, 000 2.5 2 
Weekly hours $1.5 "oe | 

Hourly earnings SO. SO 1.0 9. 
Weekly earnings $36. 83 as 10 


B fuminous coa 


Employment $16, OOO 9 } 
Weekly pay roll 813, 939, 000 3.2 2 
Weekly hours 34. 9 1.3 -6 
Hourly earnings $1. O7 l 3 
Weekly earnings $37. 11 1. | 8 
Vetal mining 
Employment 85, 100 1. 6 2 
Weekly pay roll $3, 368, 000 3 16 
Weekly hours 15. 7 Ss s. 
Hourly earnings $0. 90 5 10 
Weekly earnings $41.19 a 19. 
Te ephone and tele grapfr 
Employment 170, 900 3 3 
Weekly pay roll S15, 923, 000 ao 7 
Weekly hours 39. 9 3. 6 
Hourly earnings 80. 83 6 } 
Weekly earnings $33. 06 3.0 | 
Less than ‘0 of 1 percent 


Employment in the regular Federal services 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial) rose 165,000 
n October. Of the total of over 2% millions 


1,853,000 were employed by war agencies and 
89,000 by nonwar agencies. The 42,000 remain- 
ing employees were in the service of quasi-war 
establishments (the Maritime Commission, Pana- 
ma Canal, and National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics). From October 1941 to October 
192 employment in war agencies rose 164 percent, 
in quasi-war agencies 3 percent, and 11 percent in 
other executive offices. 

The decline of 25,400 workers on Federally 
financed construction was due to the completion of 
certain war projects (nonresidential buildings, air- 
port, and public housing) and to seasonal curtail- 
ments on certain nonwar projects (public roads, 
reclamation, and water and sewerage). These 
declines were only partially offset by increases in 
shipbuilding employment. Building-trades 
workers on all Fede rally financed construction and 
shipbuilding projects ‘aggregated 2,170,000—119 
percent more than in Oc tober 1941. 

The net increase of 18,400 persons on the NYA 
program was the result of adding 34,300 workers 
on the student work program for the new school 
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Percent Percent- 
Item Oo 42 chane 
previou 
yea 
Power and light 
Employment 227, 500 1. 4 11.8 
Weekly pay roll $9, 260, 000 1. 1 3.9 
Weekly hours 10. 6 12 6 
Hourly earnings $1. 00 5 8.3 
Weekly earnings $40. 70 3 9. O 
Street railways and busses 
Employment 213. 300 5 8&2 
Weekly pay roll $8, 835, 000 1.3 21.0 
Weekly hours 17.9 9 2. 9 
Hourly earnings SO. S84 2 8. 8 
Weekly earnings $40. 75 9 11.9 
Hotels 
Employment 278, 100 1.8 9 
Weekly pay roll 85, 073, 000 3.8 11.3 
Weekly hours 5. 2 : 2 
Hourly earnings $0. 40 1.9 11.8 
Weekly earnings S18. 35 2.2 12. 4 
Laundries 
Employment 267, 200 8 3.9 
Weekly pay roll $5, 293, 000 1.0 14.6 
Weekly hours 43. 2 3 .8 
Hourly earnings $0. 50 3 9.3 
Weekly earnings $21. 51 ey 10. 3 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Employment 73, 000 1.3 2.8 
Weekly pay roll $1, 627, 000 1.4 14. 4 
Weekly hours 43. 7 1. 4 .4 
Hourly earnings SU. 60 1. 6 12.9 
Weekly earnings $25. 24 3. | 11.3 


Public Employment 


year, partially offset by a decline of 15,900 on the 
war production training program. NYA _per- 
sonnel aggregated 121,000 in October. 

The WPA and CCC programs reduced personnel 
by 20,000 and 700, leaving totals of 381,000 and 3,200. 

Reductions on these three programs during the 
past vear have been as follows: NYA 447,000, 
WPA 659,000, and CCC 170,000. 


Service or program : ee Pay rolls 
tegular Federal services: 
k:.ecutive 2, 756, 000 $433, 938, 000 
Legislative _- 2, 700 678, 000 
Judicial 6, 300 1, 379, 000 
Construction: 
Financed from regular Federal 
appropriations 1, 988, 000 393, 887, 000 
Publie housing 79,000 = 11, 392, 000 
War public works 9, 000 1, 222, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration 93, 000 18, 168, 000 
Other programs: 
National Youth Administra- 
tion__- 121, 000 2. 687, 000 
Work Projects Administra- 
tion 381,000 25, 627, 000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 3, 200 474, 000 
11 





Cost of Living in October 1942 


Living costs of families of city workers were 1 
percent higher on October 15 than on September 
15, 1942. This is the largest monthly rise in 
living costs that has occurred since price controls 
were established. Most of the rise was brought 
about by higher grocery store prices, which in- 
creased family fi.od costs by 2.4 percent over the 


retail where necessary to take account of th 
increases that had occurred in mine pricy 
Charges of doctors, dentists, and hospitals; raty 
for barber and beauty shop services; admissig 

to motion pictures; and higher newspaper prices; 
some cities raised the costs of miscellaneous goods 
and services 0.3 percent over the month. 


month, and which occurred prior to October 5, 
when the Office of Price Administration, acting 
under the authority of the New Economic Stabili- 
zation Act, brought an additional 30 percent of the 
family food bill under control. The greatest 
advances occurred in prices of butter and other 
dairy products, eggs, oranges, potatoes, and onions. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, which are still not 
under OPA control, showed substantial increases 
in price. Meats, which have been controlled 
since May 18, coatinued to show slight increases. 

Few changes in clothing prices were recorded 
between mid-September and mid-October. There 
were declines in several cities because of special 
sales. The inc:. se in the large cities combined 
averaged 0.1 percent, chiefly because of higher 
prices in Metroit. Among housefurnishings, there 
were onl, scattsred changes in prices, primarily 
affecting bedsheets and blankets, in a few cities. 
According to reports from the Bureau’s agents, 
fewer articles of clothing and housefurnishings are 
now available in the low-priced lines. 

Rents continued to show little change. In 
Kansas City the rental bill dropped 0.6 percent, 
reflecting the continuing effect of Federal control 
established on September 1. Rental costs in 
Cincinnati and Minneapolis averaged 0.3 percent 
higher this month. Federal rent control in these 
two cities will not be established until November 1. 

Bituminous coa' prices rose in several cities, 
following an Offic: of Price Administration au- 
thorization of Ov.ober 1, which permitted an 
upward adjustment in bituminous coal prices at 
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Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Area and city 


Average: 34 large cities 
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tion price, 75 cents a year; $1.15 foreign; postage; additional outside the United States. 











